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'THE COMMON MUSIC FOR THE 
COMMON SERVICE. 


BY THE REV. LUTHER D. REED. 


N A LETTER dated November 5th, 1783, Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg wrote: ‘‘It would be a most delightful 
and advantageous thing, if all the Evangelical Lutheran 
congregations in North America were united with one 

another, if they all used the same Order of Service, etc.’’ 
This ardent desire of the Patriarch remained but a desire 
for a hundred years. In 1876 the present United Synod of 
the South took the initiative in presenting a plan for co- 
operation in the preparation of common forms of Service to 
the General Synod and the General Council. In 1881 both 
these Bodies agreed to the proposition, appointed represen- 
tatives to constitute a Joint Committee, and established the 
rule under which they were to work, viz.: ‘‘The common 
consent of the pure Lutheran Liturgies of the Sixteenth 
Century, and where there is not entire agreement among 
them, the consent of the largest number of those of great- 
est weight.’’ 

In 1888 the first edition of the Common Service, now 

officially adopted by the three Bodies engaging in its prepa- 
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ration, appeared. Since then this Service, at least in its 
chief parts, especially of the Communion and Vespers, has 
established itself most firmly in the affections of our people 
everywhere. It has been translated into German and into 
Japanese, and its chief parts are also regularly used by our 
Missions in India in the native dialects. The Iowa Synod 
makes large use of it in the German form of the Kirchen- 
buch, and the Missouri Synod has officially adopted it for 
its English congregations. The Joint Synod of Ohio is at 
present considering the report of its Committee on the 
preparation of an Evening Service, which has presented the 
Vespers of the Common Service with the slight change of a 
few Versicles. Thus this Service is officially recognized by 
General Bodies in America which aggregate 1,348,156 com- 
municants, considerably more than three-fourths of all the 
Lutherans in America. It may, and very likely will, un- 
dergo some slight modifications, but in all its essential 
elements and order its future as the truly Common Service 
of American Lutheranism, in the more or less full use of 
which not only our English congregations, but even those 
of other tongues will in the future fully unite, is absolutely 
assured. 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt to enu- 
merate the advantages to our whole Church resulting from 
the adoption and use of this common form in our congrega- 
tions, our Colleges and Seminaries. Many of these advan- 
tages are evident and undeniable. Many more are not so 
patent to the casual observer, but their silent foree and 
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moulding power are fully appreciated by the careful stu- 
dent. It is not our purpose, however, to attempt to uncov- 
er these. Our duty this evening is to call your attention to 
the remarkable fact that while the Joint Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Bodies prepared the Service itself, 
discovering all the elements in the historic Liturgy common 
to our Lutheran Orders of the time of our clearest and pur- 
est doctrinal development and adapting them to the condi- 
tions of our own day and country and language, they made 
no provision whatever for the musical setting for the Ser- 
vices they restored to us. "They established the text alone. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Service was intended not simply 
as a literary production, but as a vehicle for united public 
worship, a form for weekly and daily use by thousands, 
which devotional use necessarily implied some musical set- 
ting, we can see that this omission was a matter of no in- 
considerable importance. The text, the Service itself, the 
form of words, was given to the Church, but it stood 
absolutely devoid of musical covering,—a new born child 
abandoned by those who gave it being, cast upon the cold 
world of doubt and criticism and indifference without a 
shred of musical vesture to give it warmth and to commend 
its loveliness to strange hands and hearts. And this sorry 
destitution was the portion of an heir of untold riches, 
whose mother, in other lands and days, wore glorious gar- 
ments and jeweled robes of priceless worth, all of which it 
might have had. But now the veriest stranger must minis- 
ter to its necessities. Ihe General Synod alone of its three 
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sponsors attempted to supply a musical garb for the Ser- 
vice, borrowing and refitting most of it from some more or 
less distant relatives, who many years before had borrowed 
and refitted these same garments for their own needs. Of 
the other sponsors neither concerned herself especially, but 
graciously permitted whoever was attracted by the child to 
throw whatever musical clothing about it his own taste or 
ability might suggest. Asa result, both the necessity for 
immediate action and natural kindliness of heart led indi- 
vidual organists and editors of our independent Service 
Books and Hymnals to do the best they could under the 
circumstances. By dint of much borrowing from our Epis- 
copalian neighbors and not a little home-spun activity of 
their own, these real friends managed to have the Service 
sufficiently clad for introduction into the congregational 
circle, even though the greater part of its garments were 
not its own and most of those that were made for it were 
not worthy of it. 

This is practically the situation to-day. We are coming 
year by year into a clearer realization of the weakness, the 
wastefulness, the positive iniquity of our schismatic condi- 
tion as a Church in this country. This very Conference is 
a testimony to the strength and genuineness of this feeling. 
At this very moment representatives of other great General 
Bodies are similarly engaged in Detroit, Mich.; so that this 
week is signalized by the remarkable fact that three-fourths 
of all the Lutherans in America are, through their officially 
chosen representatives, engaged in fraternal and cordial 
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conference, looking forward to closer co-operation in the 
future. It needs no argument to prove that diversity in 
forms of worship perpetuates the present sense of division 
and difference between our several Bodies. Long after the 
leaders of the Church are absolutely united in doctrine, the 
masses of the people will still receive an undeniable impres- 
sion of difference, will still feel at home in their own 
congregations and strange and uncomfortable in those of 
another Body, if different forms of Service are employed. 
The Book of Common Prayer stands as a living witness to 
the power of a common form of devotion in moulding the 
practical life of a Communion, in securing a unity of inner 
feeling and thought as well as an external uniformity, a 
solidarity, an atmosphere of enthusiasm for the common 
Church in spite of the widest divergence in doctrinal belief 
within its bounds. We have sent the Common Service 
upon this same mission of peace and power, but we have 
handicapped it and largely frustrated our very purpose by 
the different melodic forms in which we permit the Service 
to appear. The Service is used in the Council, the Synod, 
the United Synod, by Missouri and Iowa, but the average 
layman who would visit congregations in all these Synods, 
would suppose quite different forms to be in use because the 
melodies would impress him more quickly and deeply than 
the text itself. Our boys go off to College, our girls to 
our Schools and Seminaries, our families move into other 
communities, only to be forever impressed with the strange 
melodic forms in their worship, which disguise and render 
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unrecognizable the real Common Service of their Church. 
We need a Common Music as a most influential factor in 
securing the solidarity, the uniform devotional atmosphere, 
the practical unity of popular life and feeling, as well as 
the mere external uniformity among all our Bodies and 
Synods and congregations which we have sought to culti- 
vate by the Common Service itself. 

But not simply throughout the Church in general is 
uniformity of usage in the music of the Liturgy highly 
desirable, but within the individual congregation itself such 
uniformity and permanency is almost essential. The Lit- 
urgy, as its very name implies, belongs to the entire con- 
gregation. To permit of universal participation we need a 
simple unchanging setting, which shall receive universal 
recognition, and be forever associated with the text of the 
Service. Once secured this should be used whenever and 
wherever the Service itself is used. A single invariable 
setting is sufficient for the simple Responses of the Liturgy. 
The child in the Sunday School and the adult in the con- 
gregation can then sing the same text to the same melody 
on Christmas and in Lent. Having learned the melodies 
always used in each part of the Service in his childhood, 
having employed only these in a long lifetime of devotion, 
and having heard only the same in all other congregations 
of his faith, matured manhood and old age will find him 
with the words and melodies of our beautiful Lutheran 
Liturgy, with all the precious meaning they bear and with 
their wealth of countless associations, woven inseparably 
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with the very warp and woof of his devotional life into the 
very innermost depths and recesses of his being. In the 
present state of affairs, each Festival too frequently brings 
with it a new Service-setting for the Sunday School, each 
perhaps differing from the one in use in the Church Service 
itself. The ideal Service recognizes the ever present un- 
changing needs of the worshiping congregation as reflected 
in the invariable elements of the Liturgy, and, at the same 
time, provides for the celebration of the particular fact or 
phase of redemption announced by the Lessons for the Day, 
by the variable elements. Insofar as the elements of the 
Liturgy are unchangeable, the music should also be un- 
changeable. The invariable Responses of our Common 
Service should have simple, strong, unchanging melodies, 
which may be learned by the child in the Sunday School 
and Church Service and which shall be forever associated 
with the same words whenever used in any Service of con- 
gregation, school, or College, or Seminary in any part of 
the Lutheran Church in this broad land. Ample scope will 
be afforded for the exercise of the creative talents of our 
organists aiid composers by the fvopria of the Service, the 
Choir Responses which vary with the Season and Day. 
There is another reason for the Common Music beyond 
the unquestionable advantages to the Church at large and 
to the individual congregation resulting from its adoption, 
and to our mind it is the greatest reason. This is the fact | 
that there zs a truly Common Music, which, by all the 
rights of birth and breeding, of natural affinity and divinely 
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sanctioned union in centuries of hallowed service, belongs 
to the common text as its natural companion. The text 
we have came into being with certain melodies, which from 
the very hour of birth, were its natural, its congenial, its 
adequate expression. We have taken the words, ruthlessly 
divesting them of their native covering, leaving these beau- 
tiful melodies to perish in neglect and forgetfulness, and 
then, driven by necessity, have rudely fashioned other 
forms that are utterly inadequate and unworthy. 

There is a true Music of the Liturgy, a music which by 
origin, history, and undeniable characteristics of simplicity, 
beauty, subordination and absolute churchliness, possesses 
the supreme right to minister in the Temple. It is indeed 
a favorite opinion of many, that no type or form of music is 
in itself secular or religious, that there is no absolutely 
Sacred or Service Music. It is true, no notes in the scale 
and no combination or sequence of notes or chords is relig- 
ious fer se. Inthe same manner no letter of the alphabet 
is religious or secular, and no combination of letters can 
have a sacred character per se. But when this combination, 
these words, are employed as symbols, to represent and to 
express certain definite, universally understood ideas and 
thoughts; when centuries of usage and association have 
filled them with a holy content; when this has been so fully 
appreciated that they have been exclusively reserved to 
clothe such religious ideas and have never been appropri- 
ated for any other purpose,—then we may truly say, that 
certain words, certain sentences, are sacred; that a passage 
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of Scripture, a Liturgy, a Christian Hymn, is, in its form 
and feeling and content, characteristically and fundamental- 
ly sacred. ‘This is precisely the case with Sacred Music, 
with the important addition that Music is not simply a pas- 
sive vehicle for conveying holy thoughts, but that it ever 
exerts an active, subtle, pervasive influence, all its own. 
It appeals to the imagination. It can awaken feelings that 
are spiritual or that are sensual; it may create an atmos- 
phere of devout reverence or of frivolous levity. 

In the Plain Song melodies which grew up spontaneously 
with the Liturgy itself, which were its earliest and natural 
vesture, we have the true Music of the Liturgy. Without 
entering into further notice of the characteristics of this 
true Service Music we will simply say that its beauty and 
value were fully appreciated by our Reformers.* Luther 
arranged these melodies for his Formula Misse and his 
Deutsche Messe. So did Spangenberg, Lossius, Eler, Keu- 
chenthal, Ludecus, the early Orders of Saxony, Nurnberg, 
Mecklenberg, Brunswick, Pomerania and a hundred others. 

The period of Pietism, with its intense subjective individ- 
ualism, lost all sense of historic development of the Chris- 
tian faith and of churchly forms and music. Rationalism, 
cold and calculating, lost the faith itself, and of course 


* Reference may be made to a full discussion of the characteristics 
of Plain Song, etc. and the history of its connection with the Liturgy 
in the author’s Preface to the Choral Service Book (Edited by HARRY 
G. ARCHER and THE REV. LUTHER D. REED. Gen. Council Pub. 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. 2d edit. 1902.) from which certain sen- 
tences in this paper have been reproduced, 
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cared nothing for the forms. The Liturgy and its Music 
were buried in the same grave. The last century beheld a 
blessed return from the husks of unbelief to the treasures 
of our Father’s house. The Faith and the Liturgy were 
restored. Devout men, whose musical scholarship and 
taste enabled them to fully appreciate and love the music of 
Beethoven and Bach, of Mozart and Haydn, yet went back 
of these masters to the true Liturgical Music and chose the 
historical Plain Song melodies for the recovered Services of 
the Church. Thus Hommel, Lohe, Layriz, Petri, Schober- 
lein and Rigel, Kliefoth and Kade, Herold and the editors 
of recent Agenda in Saxony, Bavaria, etc. have provided 
our Church in Germany with the true historic music for 
the Responses of the Liturgy. The same has been done in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden. The best 
Anglican and Episcopalian editors have long since provided 
their Services with its true historic music, though the 
passion for original composition, which stands in awe of 
nothing, has caused a very pestilential plague of private 
settings of all kinds to grievously afflict and distract their 
Church. 

Now, in view of all these facts, what is our own situa- 
tion? 

Though possessing a glorious treasure in our restored 
common text, in the matter of our musical setting for this 
Service, we, the Lutherans of America, are in the unuttera- 
ble confusion, ignorance and weakness which characterized 
the Liturgy itself in the unhappy period of Rationalism 
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and Pietism, and which marked our Church doctrine in 
this country before the establishment of our Theological 
Seminaries and the beginnings of our Theological literature 
in the English language. There is no officially estab- 
lished and recognized musical setting for the Service and 
there is little or no appreciation of the true historic Music 
of the Liturgy, from which alone such a Common Music 
can be drawn. Our congregations are flooded with the 
private, personal compositions of individual organists, who 
reflect every shade of provincial training and personal taste. 
Even when organists and editors have been willing to 
forego the temptation to original composition for the Re- 
sponses, their scanty selections and arrangements of any 
historical character are most unfortunate. The adapta- 
tions and arrangements from German sources are stiff and 
wooden and certainly must have proved in many cases 
an effectual barrier to the introduction of the Service itself. 
They lack all flexibility and freshness and are evidently 
chosen without any appreciation of the fact that, as com- 
posed for Services in Germany, they were prepared entirely 
to be sung by a trained choir and not by the ordinary 
congregation, which almost everywhere in Germany takes 
absolutely no part in the Liturgy itself, leaving this to 
the Pastor and the Choir and contenting itself with singing 
the Chorals. The simple, Plain Song melodies, which in 
their unisonous character are adapted for congregational 
use, and which so beautifully express the simple, clear, 
strong faith, so fundamentally characteristic of Lutheran- 
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ism and of the Liturgy itself, have been, until most recent- 
ly, entirely overlooked. 

If we are to provide a Common Music for our Service it 
can only be accomplished by a recognition of these facts 
and by the adoption of principles and rules similar to the 

ones governing the formation of the Common Service itself. 
‘There is no hope for uniformity or for unity if mere per- 
sonal taste is made the arbiter, though cultivated taste, like 
‘‘sanctified common sense,’’ is absolutely indispensable in 
the work. Our Common Service was only possible upon 
the platform of a common historical consensus of the litur- 
gies of the best age of our history. A like study of the 
true historical system of the Liturgical Music of the 
Church, and, in a sense, a consensus of its beautiful melo- 
dial forms is also possible. The private compositions of 
organists, often devoid of true liturgical consciousness and 
unfamiliar with the purest forms of classic periods of their 
own Art, cannot hope to receive more than a partial 
acceptance and a temporary usage. There is a flavor of 
provincialism, of individualism, about every such setting to 
the Liturgy. Plain Song is catholic, universal, impersonal. 
When you hear it the question of origin or authorship 
never suggests itself to your mind. Like the Liturgy 
itself, the Church is its author. ‘These authentic melodies, 
therefore, have the same advantages as an authentic text 
itself. We would scorn the presumption and suspicion the 
intelligence of the Pastor who would reject the Church’s 
models and frame a Liturgy of his own. Yet this is exact- 
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ly the state of affairs in our Service Music. Some things 
are masterpieces, classics. Hamlet will not be written 
again. Hin Feste Burg will live forever. An organist 
might quite as well neglect Luther’s melody for his Choral 
and attempt the composition of a new tune for ‘‘A Mighty 
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Fortress,’’ as to essay the composition of a new Response 
for the Preface, the Kyrie, or the Versicles of the Liturgy. 
To thus ignore the beautiful classic forms already in exist- 
ence which have been sanctioned by centuries of service is 
to openly confess to a fatal ignorance. 

It is not a mere preference then, but a real principle that 
is involved in this subject. The adoption of a Common 
Music is a debt we owe to History, to Art, and to our 
Service itself. We will have to pay it with interest and the 
interest we have already paid is not pleasant to contemplate. 
It is expressed in the musical independence and disorder, 
the lack of adequate ideals and practices, the utter musical 
unworthiness which ranges from frivolity and sentimental 
mawkishness to wooden and lifeless archaism, which, with 
a few notable exceptions, characterize our denominational 
life in this country—a condition of affairs which called 
forth the following striking utterance from the honored 
President of the General Council in a recent number of 
the Church Review: ‘‘There is no one department of all 
our Church Praxis, in which opinion is so unsettled, in 
which variation is so striking, in which caprice and ignor- 
ance waltz so airily and delightfully together through the 
sacred realm; where choir masters are so uncertain as to 
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what ought and ought not to be sung; where organists 
cannot say what should and what should not be excluded; 
where ideas from outside denominations and suggestions 
from the world, the flesh and the devil are so freely drawn 
upon, as is the case in the music of our churches.’’* The 
sooner we pay our debt to History and Art, and adopt an 
adequate, uniform Liturgical Music, the sooner we may 
hope for relief from this usurious burden, distressing and 


ruinous as it now is. 


We cannot conclude the subject without a glance at the 
broader field and larger interests which the Common Ser- 
vice and the Common Music simply suggest and but par- 
tially represent. ‘The ideal for which we strive is not mere 
lifeless uniformity. The doctrinal unity of our Church is a 
far deeper and broader thing than the formal subscription 
to the text of the Augsburg Confession. It isa unity of 
ideas, of thought, of principle, a common acceptance of 
facts and their relations to each other and to the problems 
of faith and life. In like manner the Common Service was 
not so much begotten of a desire for external uniformity as 
from a growing realization of our common liturgical pos- 
sessions and the development of a common liturgical con- 
sciousness. The Liturgy is more than a mere sequence of 
words. It represents a whole world of mighty ideas; it 
expresses certain definite conceptions of devotion, rever- 
ence, order and beauty, which we speak of as liturgical 


* Lutheran Church Review, XVII, Page 382. 
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feeling. Only as it serves as an adequate expression of 
such devotional and even doctrinal conviction is it of value. 
In the mouth of a Quaker, or a Methodist, it would be pure 
formalism. It is the spirit, the conception, the idea, the 
soul-attitude back of the text that is really the important 
thing. It is exactly so with our Service Music. We 
should have a Common Music, a form as common, as inva- 
riably and as universally used, as the Liturgy itself. But 
this will only be of value as it paves the way for the devel- 
opment of a common Ideal, a common conception of Service 
Music as such, a common agreement as to what constitutes 
true and worthy music for every portion of our Service. 

The music of the Responses is but a part of our Service 
Music. Our Joint Committee has about completed our 
Common Hymnal. When it is given to our congregations 
should it not bring with it a common collection of our noble 
Choral melodies and Hymn tunes of the best type, in their 
authentic form, determined by discriminating judgment in 
the light of the most recent scholarship in these lines? 
The artistic compositions for the Choir and the other inci- 
dental music of the organ, are also of great importance. 
To secure a common setting for the Responses of the 
Liturgy and to permit the present distressing disorder and 
frequent frivolity and vulgarity to riot through the rest of 
our Services would be of little worth. We must get back 
of the words of the Liturgy and back of the notes of the 
Musie to the Idea,--we must seek and we must find.a 


common Ideal in our liturgical and musical life as we have 
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found it in the doctrinal sphere; as, very largely at least, 
the Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians have realized it 
in their Communions. 

How shall we seek to reform, to cultivate the pure Ideal? 
Unquestionably by a campaign of education, of liturgical 
and musical culture. We must begin at the top, help our 
Pastors and our teachers, our organists and choir masters 
first. They can best reach the Church at large and help it. 
Unity of doctrine has been attained by the teachers in our 
Theological Seminaries who have gone to our common 
doctrinal foundations, and who have taught our Pastors the 
common truths drawn therefrom. It could never have 
come from the individual speculations of the clergy or the 
efforts of the laity. Precisely so must all the liturgical and 
musical reform proceed from above, downward and cut- 
ward. 

The history of Church Music unquestionably shows that 
its purity and best development have ever been secured by 
careful cultivation in schools and seminaries for the clergy. 
The marvelous development under Gregory and later was 
only possible because of the schools at Rome and in the 
Monasteries at Rheims, Fulda, Mainz, Metz, St. Gall, 
Treves and elsewhere. The Reformation established the 
German Choral and perpetuated the Music of the Liturgy 
and the artistic compositions of the Choir by Church 
Schools and Cathedral Choirs. The development in the 
Roman Church in the past has only been possible because 
of its schools for the training of clergy in Church Music, 
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while the influence to-day of the Cecelian Schools of 
Haberl at Regensburg, Bavaria, and of Singenberger near 
Milwaukee, Wis., and of the musical and literary publica- 
tions of the teachers there, cannot be computed. The 
mighty movement in the Church of England and the Epis- 
copalian Church of this country, which has resulted in such 
a well defined liturgical and musical atmosphere, which has 
produced so many noble offerings in Architecture, Church 
Music, Embroidery, and every other department of Church 
Art,—this mighty development was started first of all by 
the studies and efforts of a few earnest scholars in Universi- 
ty and divinity centers. A vast and ever increasing body 
of scientific and popular historical and devotional literature 
soon appeared, and this awakened a devotional and denomi- 
national consciousness and organized the entire Church into 
intelligent and loyal Churchmanship. 

We can only hope for true reform by a clear recognition 
of these facts. Let no one mistake the situation. The 
problem is insistently borne in upon us by the very condi- 
tions that vitally affect every part of our Church develop- 
ment. Let none imagine that the present wide-spread 
interest and activity in the field of Liturgical study, with 
all that this includes in Christian Art and Church Music, 
is simply the result of the zeal of a few enthusiastic Pas- 
tors. It is a manifestation of the interworking of impor- 
tant present-day factors and conditions. The rapid process 
of Anglicization, the growth in general intelligence, culture 
and wealth of our people, have prepared the way for an 
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intensive development that must go hand in hand with the 
extensive. This development must be controlled, and it 
must be controlled by principles which can only be Known 
from a thorough study of the peculiar life and genius of 
our own Church as well as from an appreciation of the 
historic continuity of all Christian Art as an expression of 
Christian Truth. These principles must determine our 
Ideal, and if these principles do not control, we shall soon 
have deformity instead of development. 

So we see that the question of a Common Music for our 
Common Service is far more than the adoption of a com- 
mon set of melodies. It reaches out and back to the 
moulding of a common worthy Ideal for all Service Music 
and for all Church Art; the cultivation of a liturgical 
atmosphere, worthy of and expressive of the doctrinal posi- 
tion of our Church, of her historical development and of 
her present calling. We live in an age of materialism, 
rationalistic speculation and spiritual indifference unparal- 
leled in history. The ‘‘Zeitgeist’’ of nervous unrest, of 
striving for novel and dramatic effects, of frivolity and 
weak sentiment has entered the Sanctuary and seeks to 
rule every Art. Individualism, incompetence, ignorance, 
indifference, frivolity, dramaticism and pure secularism 
hold high carnival in the Temple by turns. The Church 
of Christ is largely at the mercy of architects, organists, 
singers, decorators, and artists of all kinds, whose knowl- 
edge is purely secular, whose spirit is fundamentally com- 
mercial and worldly, who have little religious conviction 
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and no Christian or churchly principle in their Art,—who 
are eager and happy to serve the caprice and desire for 
novelty of any and all who may remunerate them adequate- 
ly. We hope for deliverance from this sort of thing. We 
expect some architect, some organist, some pastor, some 
designer, some artist, even some firm of decorators, to be a 
Joshua, and to lead us out of the dreary waste. We are 
conducting a perilous, a hopeless experiment. We are hop- 
ing for a pure, a churchly art, a deep and sweet liturgical 
atmosphere, an ability to worthily solve all the problems of 
our practical Church life, and yet we give our Pastors, our 
future leaders, almost no training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a true Church Art. We give them no acquaint- 
ance with the pure models of the best Art of the past. 
We are like the scientists who seek to manufacture life 
from lifeless things. They will never succeed, nor will we, 
until we seek new life from the old. 

In Lutheran Germany and Scandinavia every State that 
has a liturgical Order of Service provides regular instruc- 
tion in the history and theory of Liturgics and of Church 
Music, Architecture and Church Art for its theological 
candidates at its own Universities. Similar liberal artistic 
culture, as we have seen, is a very important part of the 
training provided for the Anglican Clergy and the educated 
Laity. Asis to be expected, the Episcopalian Church in 
this country makes ample provision for these Departments 
in its Theological Seminaries. Thus the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York not only provides a complete 
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course in Liturgics but has a full Department of Ecclesias- 
tical Music, embracing the grammar of music, voice pro- 
duction and culture, sight and part singing, Plain Song 
and Anglican chanting, choir technique, training of boys’ 
voices, congregational singing, and lectures on the History 
of Ecclesiastical Music and on Musical Liturgics, as well 
as daily practical work in Gregorian Choral Matins, Even 
Song, etc. 

But even the Seminaries of Communions which historic- 
ally and on general principles pay but scant attention to 
Church Art, provide instruction in these departments as a 
matter of general culture. At Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, a Congregationalist institution, now in its seventieth 
year and one of the best equipped Seminaries in the 
country, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Mus. D., is the gifted 
incumbent of the full professorship of Ecclesiastical Music 
and Hymnology. His course of instruction as outlined for 
the present year includes regular lectures upon the History 
of Public Worship and the historic Liturgies; Hymnody; 
History of Music, Periods, Styles and the great composers; 
History of Church Music, the Hymn Tune, Anthem and 
the Mass with piano illustration; Types of Musical Form, 
the Dance, Song, Sonata, Fugue, Symphony, Oratorio, 
etc., as well as practical exercises in sight singing and 
Harmony. In the Western Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Allegheny, Pa., there is in the fac- 
ulty a regular Instructor in music. Lectures are given on 
the history and theory of Church Music, illustrated concerts 
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are arranged and practical work is done in voice culture, 
the united practice of hymns, etc. One of the regular Pro- 
fessors also gives a course of lectures on Church Architect- 
ure. Such respectful attention to Church Art we find in 
the Seminaries of Communions which can never hope to 
have any real Church Art of their own. Utterly lacking 
in historical, liturgical vertebree to give form and character 
to their worship they can never hope to have a Music, 
an Art of the Church; they may at best invite a restless 
Music and Art to tarry zz the Church for a season. 

The Seminaries at Gettysburg, Springfield, Mt. Airy, 
Chicago and Mt. Pleasant, are representative of the educa- 
tion which the Bodies represented in this Conference and 
which have prepared and adopted the Common Service, 
provide for their theological students. At all of these 
Seminaries regular lectures are given upon the history and 
theory of Liturgics, and more or less attention is given to 
practical work in the music of the Services and Hymns. 
Chicago is the only one of the five that provides regular 
lectures on Church Architecture, and these number but 
seven or eight in the entire course. Gettysburg modestly 
acknowledges to giving ‘‘A little’ instruction in this de- 
partment, but dozens of men leave Mt. Airy, Springfield 
and Mt. Pleasant year by year, who cannot distinguish 
Romanesque principles and forms from Gothic, who do not 
know a gargoyle from a clerestory, and yet we dare to hope 
that they will worthily mould and elevate the taste of their 
congregations and build churches which shall be beautiful 
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in design, pure in feeling, adequate in appointment, and, in 
spirit at least, representative of the best and noblest in this 
Art which has erected so many marvelous monuments in a 
glorious past! Not a single Seminary of the five gives 
regular instruction in the history or theory of Church 
Music. Let us blush for shame as we think of it! We, 
who possess a wealth of Service Books and Cantionals 
beside which those of every other Communion appear piti- 
ful in their poverty; we, who have the greatest body of 
Hymnody of all Christendom; we, whose own fathers gave 
to the world the glorious melodies of the German Choral, 
models for all time; we, whose spiritual brethren wrote 
polyphonic compositions unsurpassed in loveliness and spir- 
itual power in all the realm of sacred music; we, who claim 
Luther, Criiger, Nicolai, Eccard, Hassler, John Sebastian 
Bach and a hundred other God-gifted geniuses as our very 
own—we, who should find in this a glory and a crown and 
an inspiration for our children—we are content to neglect if 
we do not despise our birthright, and in our Theological 
Seminaries we breathe not a word of it all to our future 
pastors and teachers. 

Just as silent are we concerning any other form of 
Church Art; or of the very principles of Art, itself; its 
functions and its place in Worship. Brethren, we are 
tempting Providence. We are neglecting the means of 
self-help which He has given us; we are thrusting our 
youthful leaders from the pinnacles of an ignorant security 
to a dizzy depth and to certain destruction, in the hope 
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that some good angel will bear them up lest they dash their 
foot against a stone. Untrained and untried they will un- 
questionably be at the mercy of secularly-educated, world- 
ly-minded and money-seeking architects, musicians and 
artists; and they will but repeat the mistakes of their 
fathers. 

Here, then, is where we must begin to secure a common 
Ideal for our Common Music and for all our Church Art, 
Let us by all means adept a common musical setting for our 
Liturgy. This will be a great gain; but we must not stop 
here. ‘The private studies and writings of interested Pas- 
tors and Organists, the efforts of the Liturgical Association, 
our Convocations of Church Musicians, Summer Schools 
for Church Music, Choral Unions, and every other like 
movement will be useful, but the moulding and determin- 
ing influence must come from the logical center. We must 
choose out men of ability, of wide knowledge and culture, 
men who are, or are qualified by nature and training to 
become, specialists in these Departments. We must place 
them in positions of influence and power, relieve them of 
other burdens and lay this great work upon them. To 
such men must we look for the upbuilding of a literature in 
these fields which will inform and elevate the Church. Let 
our men of means, our congregations or our Synods, estab- 
lish Professorships of Liturgics and Church Art in our 
Theological Seminaries, and we shall have the first worthy 
development of these departments and an impulse which 
will be felt to the remotest borders of the Church. These 
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teachers will establish the Ideal, the Church will grow up 
into it, as she is doing in the use of a Common Service 
itself, which was prepared by men in liturgical knowledge 
and culture far in advance of their fellow-churchmen of 
that day. 

We are far from urging an undue emphasis upon these 
subjects to the neglect of other and more fundamental 
departments of theological instruction and of Church life. 
We would simply bring to the attention of the Church an 
important field which has been almost entirely neglected, 
and would ask for it the recognition which its own impor- 
tance, in view of both our historical attitude and our 
present problems as a Church in this country, demand. It 
is not seemly that our children should have to learn of the 
achievements of their ancestors and correct principles of 
deportment and refinement from strangers. We should 
instruct them in their own home. When the necessity was 
upon the Church to provide for the instruction of her clergy 
in Doctrine, in Church History and Exegesis, earnest men 
of means endowed Professorships for this purpose and 
the far-reaching importance of this consecration of their 
wealth can never be computed. We believe that there are 
men to-day, who, individually or collectively, or as congre- 
gations or Synods, may be moved to respond to this present 
need of the Church and provide for the adequate develop- 
ment of her Worship, her Music and her Art. 

The importance of this whole question is apparent when 
we realize that Art is not only a means of expressing our 
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devotion, but that it is an active factor in moulding and 
influencing our minds and wills. It has a sacramental 
office as well as a sacrificial. You have unquestionably felt 
the force of this, this very evening. This beautiful Service 
has been especially arranged to give us representative speci- 
mens of the purest forms of Church Music, illustrative of 
what we believe to be in spirit and in form the noblest 
ideals of Service Music. The Responses, taken from the 
Choral Service Book, are the simple, historical melodies of 
the Plain Song system, the melodies which Jdelong to the 
Liturgy; the hymn tunes are German Chorals; the choir 
numbers are specimens of the purest and loveliest artistic 
compositions of the greatest Church composers, men who 
subordinated Art to worship and who filled their compo- 
sitions with reverent feeling and spiritual power.* Sure- 
ly no one in this building has not felt the subtle, yet 
powerful influence to reverence, to devotion, which every 
element of this Service,—the Liturgy itself, the Hymns and 


* The Choral Vespers at which this address was delivered consisted 
of the full Vesper outline with its Versicles, Psalmody, Canticle and 
Prayers and a Lesson, Responsory and Hymn for each Season of the 
Church Year from Advent to Ascension. The Responses and Psalm- 
ody were in Plain Song. The Choral melodies used were ‘‘Veni Veni 
Emmanuel” (From a French Missal), ‘Valet will ich dir geben” 
(Melchior Teschner 1675), ‘‘Christus der ist mein Leben’’ (Jelchior 
Vulpius 1609), ‘‘Herr Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens Licht” (/z Joseph 
Clauderi nova, Leipzig 1636), ‘‘Herzlich thut mich Verlangen’’ (Leo 
Ffassler r6or), ‘Tobt Gott ihr Christen’ (zk. Hermann 7554), 
“Allguetiger mein Leben lang’? (/ohann Christian Kittel 7780). 
The Responsories were ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord alway” (Henry Purcell 
1658-1695), ‘‘Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings” (7. ZL. da Vittoria 
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the choir numbers,—has exerted. It is something real. 
It is something of priceless value, something sweet and 
helpful,—something we may well strive to cultivate in our 
worship everywhere and at all times. Unfortunately, most 
of this ideal music is still locked up in the German and the 
Latin languages. The melodies of the Liturgy, however, 
are now available for our English text, and the Chorals and 
Anglican tunes of the best type are becoming better known. 
Earnest efforts are also being made to provide an English 
text to much of the best music of the masters of poly- 
phonic composition. 

Before us there is the promise of worthy and lovely de- 
velopment. We have rightly laid the foundations. In the 
Common Service we have the best and purest Liturgy of 
Christendom. In its historic fidelity, its catholic spirit and 
form, it is well-nigh ideal, and the Liturgy of the Book of 
Common Prayer, beautiful as it is, is unquestionably 
provincial and fragmentary in comparison with it. No 
Lutheran Church or State in the Old World has a Liturgy 
which in breadth and harmonious development can com- 
pare with it. Even the best of these, such as Saxony, 
Bavaria, Mecklenburg, Sweden and Norway, have strongly 
marked provincialisms, local beauties and local deformities. 


1540-1608), ‘‘Presentation of Christ in the Temple’’ (/ohann Eccard 
1553-1611), ‘‘Hear my prayer, O Lord’? (Orlando de Lasso 1520- 
1594), (london Motet Society Version), ‘‘Now is Christ risen from 
the Dead’’-(/Johann Michael Bach 1648-1694), ‘‘Du Hirte Israels” 
(Lortnianskt 1752-1825), ‘Du bist’s dem Ruhm’? (Joseph Haydn 
1732-1809). 
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We also, in this country, have the very best factors for the 
cultivation of an active, churchly, congregational life in our 
loyal and intelligent body of laity, who are willing and 
eager to co-operate in every movement of the Church, who 
may be trained and used in an active and intelligent church- 
manship to a degree utterly impossible in any previous 
period of our history and utterly unknown and unthought 
of in our Church in Europe to-day. In this, as in every 
other phase of our Church life, the Lutheran Church in 
America has the best, the supreme opportunity of her his- 
tory. She must rise to meet it. 

As we separate to-night and go to our widely-scattered 
homes and fields of labor, we shall surely, one and all, 
carry with us from this notable Convention an enthusiasm, 
an inspiration, a deepened appreciation of the glorious 
mission of our Church in this land. May the earnestness, 
the loyalty, the love and faith, the mutual regard and 
cordial fellowship, the depth and breadth of spirit here 
revealed, abide forever. In this spirit let us go forward. 
Discarding every inadequate form, every ignoble, every 
unworthy, every selfish and little offering for God’s Altar, 
let us, in the reverent yet free spirit of a broad catholicity 
which will include every century and every people of the 
Christian faith within its appreciative scope, use the talents 
and powers He has given us to erect the beautiful structure 
of a common devotional life, the spiritual Temple of a 
Common Worship, which shall be ‘‘in spirit and in truth’’ 
and in the ‘‘beauty of holiness.’’ 
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